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audacity with which appeal after appeal had been
made to the House of Commons for its liquidation.
The public in general were willing to let bygones
be bygones, so far as the doings of the past were
concerned, if only there could be some reasonable
hope of an improved system in the future. Many
men were inclined to regard George as a sort of Prince
Hal, who might be counted on to redeem the errors
of his youth the moment he was put into a position
of genuine responsibility. They talked of him and
of his companions as other men at a distant day
might have talked of the wild Prince and Poins.
Even after the Prince Regent's years had outgrown
the limit of Prince Hal's wild-oats season, excuses
were yet found for the Prince Regent, and admirers
continued to . look out for a brightening future.
William Pitt, otherwise the most austere of men,
drank heavily night after night; Charles Fox was a
gambler ; Sheridan was an irreclaimable spendthrift;
and after all why should the Prince Regent be thought
so much worse than they ?

There was, however, a fatal levity about George
IV. which prevented him from having any due sense
of responsibility, even when the responsibility began
to rest most heavily upon him. When he came to
the throne he had outlived most of the friends whose
influence he might, in political affairs at least, have
had to guide him along the right path. Fox was
long since dead ; Sheridan had outlived him by a few
years only, and the manner in which the Prince
Regent had neglected Sheridan in the melancholy
closing days of his ruined life became a new public